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ABSTRACT 



The many studies on teacher competence, usually 
biased toward specific viewpoints and concerned only with segments of 
the whole performance, demonstrate the need for a clearer definition. 
Methods used to determine effectiveness include measurement of pupil 
gains, job analysis, and pupil ratings of teachers, all subject to 
inherent fallacies and limitations. The California Definition, 
published in 1952 by the California Teachers Association, has since 
been officially adopted by the state and identifies six teacher roles 
on the basis of the group or individuals with whom the teacher works. 
In 1950 the American Educational Research Association appointed a 
seven-member committee which established two general categories, 
relating directly to teacher effectiveness and to observable behavior 
and characteristics from which effectiveness may be inferred. In 1954 
the American Psychological Association listed six categories: social 

validity, conceptualization, stability of the function, variability 
among the population, measurability, and ultimate-immediate 
relationships. An instrument developed at the University of Hawaii, 
using the California Definition as a base, is described with the 
suggestion that similar local instruments should be devised. An 
annotated bibliography is provided, as well as a detailed taxonomy of 
teacher roles from the California Definition. (This document is 
related to SP 003 954 , in this issue.) ( MBM) 
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FOREWORD 



Questions of effectiveness of the nation’s educational endeavor, whether 
at the kindergarten or graduate school level, eventually focus on teacher 
competence. There is evident need for evaluation standards and procedures 
acceptable to the teaching profession and meaningful to the public because 
both judge teacher competence. 

Adjudication of teacher competence can lead to many desirable ends. 
Among these are improved individual plans for inservice professional 
growth, improved selection and retention, and improved programs of 
teacher preparation. It seems important that many ends be served in the 
interests of improving the quality of educational services. 

This publication is made available by the California Teachers Associa- 
tion in hope that it will be useful in developing rational and acceptable 
standards and procedures for adjudicating teacher competence. It should 
prove useful to any group seriously undertaking to develop such standards 
and procedures. The definition of teacher competence utilized in this pub- 
lication 1 has been recognized by the Association as a useful starting place in 
the development of local definitions of teacher competence. The belief is 
held that the point of view and arguments set forth herein deserve wide- 
spread study. However, this publication is not a policy statement of the 
Association and official endorsement is not implied. 



J. Alden Vanderpool 

Assistant Executive for Teacher Education 
California Teachers Association 



1 California Teachers Association. Six Areas of Teacher Competence, 1963, pp. 18-26. (Re- 
vised edition of California Teachers Association, Teacher Competence: Its Nature and Scope, 
1957.) 



Need For A Common Criterion 



Anyone proposing to undertake a project in teachei appiaisal must 
realize that no other aspect of education has been explored with greater 
energy and persistence than teacher competence. It has been subjected to 
study by groups and individuals, both lay and professional, by matuie le 
searchers and by novices qualifying for professional degrees. Studies and 
discussions have been directed to its identification, definition, and measuie- 
ment, as well as to finding means for its development. 

The first formal studies in this field were instituted before the turn of 
the century. The number reported annually mounted to a peak of about 
sixty in 1930, and since has stabilized at about forty. Current developments, 
however, have created a resurgence of interest in the measurement of 
teacher competence. The obvious importance of education to national sui- 
vival has aroused a concern for the quality of our schools which ultimately 
focuses attention on the question of teacher efficiency. The school adminis- 
trator is accountable for reliable evidence that the school is staffed with 
competent teachers. The same concern for high quality in public education 
raises the question of high quality in programs for teacher preparation. The 
institutions are actively engaged in experimental activities to discovei more 
efficient programs. Validation of program efficiency calls for evidence that 
more competent teachers are being produced. 

With this revival of interest, a reasonable estimate of the number of 
published researches on teacher competence approaches two thousand. It is 
unfortunate that the results from sixty years of research have not been com- 
mensurate with the expenditure of time and effort. They have, in fact, been 
conflicting and inconclusive to a degree that has led many otherwise ra- 
tional members of the profession to a defeatist inference that teacher com- 
petence cannot be measured. It is difficult to reconcile this veidict with the 
fact that many major functions in education depend on the assumption that 
teacher competence is both variable and measurable. 

When the results of a series of studies are negative, two alternative 
judgments are possible. The purposes of research may be impossible of at- 
tainment, or the methodology for research needs revision. While it is im- 
proper to challenge the findings of research on the basis that they upset 
cherished belief, it is equally inappropriate to accept them without critical 
scrutiny of their assumptions and procedures. Further research in this area 



should profit from previous experience. What causes can be assigned to in- 
conclusive results? What has worked, and what has not? What is worth more 
extensive trial? Where do we go from here? And, incidentally, where is here? 

A general overview of what has been done and what is being done sug- 
gests two major areas of weakness. We do not know how to define teacher 
competence or how to identify it. Doubtlessly the two difficulties are related. 
It is worth while to examine them separately. 



A Diversity of Definitions 

Before a function can be measured it must be defined. Even a superfi- 
cial review of the research in teacher competence reveals lack of under- 
standing and uniformity with respect to the function to be measured. A 
typical oversimplification of the concept, and a failure to study and define it, 
are adequate in themselves to explain the inconclusive results without 
further complications from the research procedures. 

The tendency to oversimplification is readily explained. Everyone has 
contacts with the schools — as a pupil, a parent, or an interested citizen. This 
familiarity breeds confidence in ability to appraise teacher effectiveness. 
While one might hesitate to assume the role of a medical expert on the basis 
of experiences in the doctor s office or hospital, almost everyone feels quali- 
fied to pass dogmatic judgments based on his experiences in the classroom. 

This oversimplification bred of familiarity is further confused by the 
widely different points of view from which the work of the teacher is ap- 
praised. In the performance of the necessary professional activities the 
teacher works with several different groups — adult and juvenile, lay and 
professional, in class and out of class. The activities carried on with each 
group call for a distinct area of competence and the teacher role as con- 
ceived by each group centers in that area. It is to be expected then, that any 
study of teacher competence that reflects the concerns of any one group 
will be preoccupied with a narrow concept of efficiency. It is worth while 
examining the point of view of each of several groups, to see the nature and 
origin of its bias and the steps needed to correct whatever bias exists. 

The pupils. — The group with whom the teacher is most closely associ- 
ated, and the one most concerned with teacher effectiveness, is the pupils. 
While not so articulate as other groups (until they have ceased to be pupils) 
their judgments have been placed on record by various investigators. The 
value of these judgments depends on the care with which the investigator 
recognizes the context in which they are made. For each pupil, the effective 
teacher is one who helps him to achieve his goals, whether personal or edu- 
cational, or both. The pupil is judging the teacher in relationship to his own 
personality needs, growing out of a specific problem situation, usually in the 
classroom. The generalizations possible from his testimony are accordingly 
limited to the area of teacher-pupil relationships. 
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The public. The American people have always been concerned with 
the quality 7 of the schools. In recent years the crucial relationship of educa- 
tion to national survival has been brought forcibly to their attention. An 
increasing awareness of the contributions education must make to society is 
evident in the statements of lay organizations such as the PTA. With respect 
to teacher competence, however, there is a curious ambivalence. In various 
formal and informal statements on W r hat is a good teacher?” one looks in 
vain for recognition ;;j the broad responsibilities of the teacher who can set 
in motion the modem functions of education. 

This ambivalence is due in part to the dual nature of the experiences of 
the public with the schools. As citizens, they have a more or less adult view- 
point of the relationship of the schools to society. On the other hand, the 
public consists of individuals, all of whom have been pupils, and many of 
whom are parents. Each can recall the image of the competent teacher 
which was created during his experiences in the classroom. It is likely to 
reflect the teacher who contributed most effectively to the solution of the 
personal problems he encountered as a pupil. In its details it will include 
many personal traits that are vaguely defined and frequently irrelevant. 
Overall, it is influenced less by effectiveness in performing the broader func- 
tions of education than with pupil-teacher relationships in the classroom. 

The administrator. — The administrator has a two-fold responsibility. In 
the first place he is responsible for the quality of the local school program. 
His criteria for appraisal quite properly reflect this responsibility. His poli- 
cies for retention, promotion, salary increments, and inservice improvement 
depend on reliable information about the effectiveness of the individual 
teacher in the local situation. 

Appraisal by the administrator, however, should serve not only the pur- 
poses of the local program, but of the profession in general. It should guide 
the public toward a broad and functional concept of teacher efficiency; it 
should orient the professional growth of the teacher; and it should provide 
the preparing institutions with information they need on the effectiveness 
of their programs. Beyond this, it should contribute to the professional 
fund of information on teacher competence. 

These broader purposes cannot be carried out when the teacher’s job 
is loosely defined. In that case the appraisal is likely to be based largely on 
negative factors and local pressures that are more or less irrelevant to the 
quality of teacher performance: on complaints or commendations of parents 
and pupils, and the extent to which the teacher fits without friction into the 
life and activities of the school organization. 

Evidence that such a narrow and localized concept of teacher efficiency 
frequently occurs is found in surveys of rating scales and appointment 
blanks in common use. No uniformity is revealed in what is supposed to be 
measured. The most frequently mentioned items are disciplinary ability, 
teaching ability, scholarship, and personality. There is no agreement as to 
what is meant by any one of these terms, however, and little guidance for 



the observer. Odenweller found that personality and teaching ability were, 
in effect, synonymous in administrative ratings. 

The institutions for teacher preparation. — The preparing institutions 
have a varied concern in the measurement of teacher competence. They 
need to understand the factors contributing to it in order to add to the fund 
of systematic knowledge about it and to design programs to facilitate its de- 
velopment. They need to predict the probable success of individual gradu- 
ates. They need to establish the effectiveness of their programs by measuring 
the quality of their products. In recent years experimentation directed to the 
search for increasingly effective programs has brought about the necessity 
for comparison of regular and experimental programs. The effectiveness of 
any program can be measured only by determining the quality of its product. 

The institutional appraisal is in terms of general teacher effectiveness. 
The factors taken into account must be universally related to success, re- 
regardless of locality. While individual differences among graduates should 
be taken into account in the placement program, the institutional responsi- 
bility is for development of professional competence. The criterion of 
teacher effectiveness, accordingly, should be sufficiently broad to embrace 
the class of jobs that are common responsibilities for all teachers. These, in 
turn, are those that are essential to the achievement of the purposes of edu- 
cation in our society. 

It is notable that although the professional institutions in education 
have given close attention to the general purposes of education they have 
shown less concern for the identification of the competences required by 
the teacher in order that these purposes be achieved. 



Professional groups. — The teacher also has important contacts with 
groups of fellow-professionals (informal or formal groups) engaged in activi- 
ties contributing to the general efficiency of the educational program. It is 
true that no group appears to be unduly sensitive to the teacher’s need for 
efficiency in this area of activity. The need must be noted, however, as evi- 
dences of inadequacy in the popular concept of teacher competence. 

From the standpoint of the teacher’s professional status and growth, the 
present confusion as to the expectations of various groups is wholly unsatis- 
factory. Unless teacher competence is defined with sufficient breadth and 
objectivity to orient his professional growth, it may well constitute a threat 
to the teacher’s professional status. Naturally each teacher expects that his 
efficiency will be appraised on the basis of his contributions to the local 
system and to the community. Unless his entire career is to be spent in the 
same locality, however, he is aware that his professional growth should be 
oriented toward the general class of competences required of all teachers 
if the functions of education in our society are to be served. 

This threat to professional status has stimulated teachers to action. 
Even apart from their selfish concerns, definition of teacher competence is 



one of their professional responsibilities. This obligation has been accepted 
and various projects, undertaken alone or jointly with other groups, have 
been reported by task forces of the teaching profession. 



Need for a Common Language 

From this examination by various groups two general types of over- 
simplification emerge. In the first place, each group tends to be concerned 
with only a fraction of the total spectrum of teacher competence. Secondly, 
there is likely to be an overemphasis on local and specialized needs to the 
exclusion of general purposes of education. While the definition of teacher 
competence as conceived by any one group is limited, the various definitions 
are not necessarily inconsistent or incompatible. When broadly viewed, and 
avoiding any “either/ or” implications, they tend to supplement each other in 
an unsystematic way. The source of confusion lies in the fact that teacher 
competence means different things to different people. 

To arrive at a common understanding and to avoid confusion it will be 
necessary for each group to view its concept as an adaptation from a com- 
prehensive definition of the teacher’s role in the educational program. In- 
consistencies in research findings are due largely to a failure to see tile need 
for this definition. Each group needs to comprehend the broad range of 
teacher competences of which its own contacts reveal but a fraction. Only 
from this point of view can the various groups begin to speak the same lan- 
guage. 



II 

Definitions Implicit In Research 

Procedures 

The methods used to determine teacher effectiveness display a refresh- 
ing variety in procedures for gathering data, in the kinds of data gathered, 
and in the populations who provide the data. When it is realized that each 
method has a different implication as to the meaning of teacher competence 
the problem of appraisal becomes further complicated. Researchers in the 
field have usually bypassed the question of definition, either assuming that 
the nature of teacher competence is a matter of common knowledge, or 
leaving it to be inferred from the kind and source of evidence produced. 
Some of the more widely used methods of collecting evidence on teacher 
competence are worth examining from this point of view. 

No criticisms of the methods as such are intended in this analysis. The 
limitations to be pointed out are those that are widely recognized by the 
researchers using the procedures. The confusions that arise are created by 
those who use the results uncritically, without recognizing the limitations or 
the specific values of the data. 

Measurement of pupil gains. — The purpose of education is to bring 
about desired changes in pupil behavior. The possibility of a direct measure- 
ment of teacher effectiveness by determining the extent to which such 
changes are achieved has attracted a number of researchers. 

A variety of methods of measuring pupil gains has been necessitated 
by the difficulties that intrude upon this apparently simple problem. Among 
these methods are achievement quotients, raw gains, and residual gains. 
Earlier researchers used raw gains by groups matched on the basis of initial 
status and intellectual ability. More recently further controls were found 
desirable. One procedure that has become common is to utilize some form 
of residual gain by equating other factors that potentially influence results. 
Here the progress expected is estimated by means of a regression equation 
and the differences between expected and actual gains are found through 
analysis of covariance. Other procedures include contour analysis, linear 
and non-linear response surfaces, and a comparison of regression coefficients 
within various classrooms. 

No amount of statistical refinement can improve the validity of the 
original data. In spite of the extended study that has been given to method- 
ology in this area of research, the results have not lived up to original ex- 
pectations except in situations where the desired outcomes can be limited 
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to narrow subject-matter achievement in specialized schools. An examina- 
tion of the assumptions on which the procedures are based suggests some 
of the reasons for the limitations that are recognized by those working in 
this area: 

1. That the desired pupil changes can be objectively defined and ade- 
quately measured. The desired changes include several types of outcomes. 
Where only skills and information are involved no serious problem is ap- 
parent. Understandings, interests, attitudes, ideals, and appreciations, while 
equally important, are more din^ult to assess. 

2. That the desired changes represent the ultimate goals of educa- 
tion. These latter are ordinarily defined in such terms as worthy home and 
community membership, vocational efficiency, and self-realization, none of 
which is identifiable except in the mature citizen. To what extent any of the 
immediate products of the classroom will contribute to these ultimate goals 
remains to be established. Until this is known, the criterion of pupil gains 
must be classified as instrumental rather than as ultimate. 

3 . That measured pupil changes can be wholly attributed to the class- 
room teacher. Two reservations may be noted here. In the first place, the 
school community to which all teachers and pupils make a contribution cer- 
tainly brings about changes in behavior that may be desirable or undesir- 
able. In the second place, the facility with which a pupil learns a given 
subject depends on how he learned the prerequisite foundations in earlier 
grades. If fourth grade arithmetic is learned mechanically rather than mean- 
ingfully, it will be more difficult for the pupil to master fifth grade arith- 
metic. In other words, the phenomenon of transfer of training will enter into 
all measured changes in varying and uncertain degrees. 

4. That bringing about specified changes in pupil behavior represents 
the sole criterion of teacher effectiveness. Classroom activities represent 
only one area of the teacher responsibility. Also to be taken into account 
are his activities as a member of the school staff — curriculum-building, extra- 
class responsibilities, etc. — liaison with the home and community, and pro- 
fessional activities leading to professional growth, individually or with pro- 
fessional organizations. All of these are important to the program of edu- 
ation. Unless the out-of-class responsibilities are taken into account, the 
measurement of teacher efficiency is incomplete. 

Thus it is evident that even if desired pupil changes are adequately 
measured there would still be serious questions about how well the teacher 
performed his out-of-class responsibilities, that fraction of the gains which 
can properly be attributed to the the classroom teacher, and how to weigh 
the immediate-ultimate relationships to educational goals. 

i 

The job analysis. — Research on teacher competence did not escape the 
attention of job-analysis enthusiasts of the twenties. It was assumed that if 
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we could find out what good teachers did, all teachers could become good 

teachers by adopting those techniques. Several fallacies, more or less clearly I 

recognized, limited the popularity of this form of research: 

1. How are good teachers to be identified as a preliminary to the anal- ] 

ysis? The activities to be recorded are those of good teachers, as distinct 

from mediocre. If this is possible at the outset, the problem of measuring 
teacher competence is already solved. 

2. Is the effectiveness of a teacher determined by his activities con- 
sidered independently of purposes or situational factors? Professional be- 
havior is essentially adaptive. The ends-means relationship is the clue to 
effectiveness. The success with which a teacher adjusts his procedures and 
selects classroom activities appropriately to the variables in the situation is 
the key factor in determining his professional competence. It is the effec- 
tiveness of the adaptation, rather than the activities viewed independently, 

that is the identifying characteristic of competence. In actual practice, re- j 

search has uncovered no single, specific teacher act that has significant cor- 1 

relation with student achievement. j 

The inadequacy of the job analysis for purposes of analyzing or ap- 
praising professional behavior is now generally recognized. No important 

research utilizing this technique has been reported in a long time. The same \ 

fundamental fallacies creep in, however, whenever the research design per- 
mits teacher behavior or personality to be judged independently of ends to 
be served. This is inevitably the case, for example, when observations are 
made by any but a competently trained member of the profession. It is im- 
portant, for this reason, to call attention to this fundamental fallacy. ! 

Pupil ratings. — The use of pupil ratings of teachers has received, and j 

continues to receive, much attention from researchers with mixed reactions. ] 

There is a general opinion supported by little evidence that, when properly 

used, students’ ratings can contribute to self-improvement of instructors. j 

On the other hand, there are those who contend that reports of pupils on 
their own reactions are less useful than reports by trained observers. 

When used in programs of teacher appraisal, pupil ratings tend to show | 

little correlation with other measures. This is to be expected since pupils 

are judging from within a different frame of reference. Yet, when used alone, j 

pupil ratings are still considered by some investigators as the best indicator j 

of teacher effectiveness. Rating scales have been developed on the basis of 
criteria used by pupils in forming their judgments. If this point of view is 
defensible, it must be defended on the basis of the following assumptions: 

1. That what the pupil observes represents a comprehensive sampling I 

of teacher responsibilities. I 

2. That pupils are capable of comprehending the important goals to be 

achieved in the classroom and the effectiveness of various activities in j 

achieving these goals. ; j 
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3. That pupils can identify teacher behavior that is indicative of ability 
to adjust to these goals. 

Without questioning the value of pupil ratings when properly used, 
the dubious nature of these assumptions and the limitations implied for 
pupil appraisals of teacher effectiveness are apparent. Research supports 
these doubts. Considerable halo effect is noted when pupils rate their in- 
structors on several traits. Whether grades received by the students have 
affected their ratings depends on a variety of variables in the situation. If 
the instructor gave special attention to the brighter students he was rated 
highly by them, and the opposite was also true. Research has not yet been 
adequate to generalize on the influence of various other factors such as 
age, sex, and intelligence. 

Since it must be assumed that pupils are not inclined, or prepared, to 
judge the merits of teacher activities in the light of educational goals, their 
judgments cannot reflect the effectiveness with which the teacher has 
adapted his procedures to the requirements of the situation. Teacher behav- 
ior and personality tend to be judged as such, independently of the ends to 
be served. In this sense pupil ratings incorporate the fallacies of the job 
analysis. 

The effects of the immature and professionally unsophisticated view- 
point of the pupil are evident in the scales growing out of pupil judgments. 
These are limited largely to what is observable in the classroom and place 
heavy emphasis on pupil-teacher relationships rather than on instructional 
expertness. A further characteristic of pupil judgments and instruments de- 
rived from them is the attention given to personality traits in the teacher. 
No causal relationship has been established either experimentally or logi- 
cally between a given personality trait and teacher effectiveness. Current 
thinking tends toward the point of view that teachers with many diverse 
personalities may be effective in different situations, or may effectively meet 
the same situation in different ways. 



Systematic observational techniques. — Considerable attention has been 
directed to improved techniques for identifying significant teacher behavior 
through observation by supervisors and administrators. The major variants 
among these techniques are: 

a* 

The forced choice in which the observer checks the most nearly de- 
scriptive of each of a series of statements without necessarily knowing 
whether it is favorable or unfavorable. This appears to provide the most 
reliable and discriminative technique with least halo effect. 

The graphic rating scale on which the observer indicates by checking 
on a scale the degree to which the teacher evidences the characteristic in 
question. It is most effectively used in conjunction with the forced choice 
procedure. 
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Free observation with memoranda and anecdotal records. Here is evi- 
denced the least tendency to impose a definition and philosophy but it is 
difficult to categorize and evaluate the results of this procedure for purposes 
of statistical analysis. 

Two important generalizations appear to be justifiable from experiences 
with observational procedures: 

1. Factors that are most objectively observable are rated most consist- 
ently, with least halo effect. Ratings on personality traits are Last consist- 
ently rated, with greatest halo effect. 

2. In any observational procedure it is important to have highly trained 
professional observers in order to obtain reliable, valid, and discriminative 
results. 



Summary 

Progress in appraisal of teacher competence depends on the ability to 
build on past experience, avoiding mistakes of the past and profiting from 
success. A few major conclusions are justifiable: 

1. The criterion required for measurement of teacher competence, and 
to provide a uniform frame of reference for those engaged in education, is 
a definition of the teacher’s role in the educational program. 

2. The definition should be sufficiently broad to embrace the purposes 
of education in our society. 

3. The relationship of each immediate factor in the definition, consist- 
ing of observable facts and behavior, to the ultimate criterion of teacher 
effectiveness should be clearly established. The relationship may be logically 
inherent in the relationship between the factor and the goals of education, 
or it may be established through experimental evidence. 

4. Whenever a researcher selects or devises a procedure for collecting 
evidence on teacher competence he is redefining the function to be meas- 
ured and introducing his own personal philosophy into the situation. It is 
his obligation to specify the assumptions implied in his techniques and the 
relationships between his area of research and the total range of teacher 
competence. 

5. Any procedure for collecting evidence is ineffective unless it is car- 
ried out by trained professional observers. 
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Establishing a Criterion 



Research in the field of teacher competence must be designed to take 
into account two distinct, closely related questions: 

a. What is teacher competence? 

b. What factors are related to teacher competence? 

These are two distinct questions, differing in nature. The first question 
calls for a definition which must be supplied before the second can be 
dealt with. It is not a question subject to experimental research since it calls 
for a value judgment. Furthermore, the variable in the second question, 
teacher competence, must be defined before it can be measured or before 
its relationship to other variables can be determined. The failure to differen- 
tiate between these two questions has been a fertile source of confusion and 
wasted effort. The inadequacy and inconsistency notable in the results from 
research in this area are examples. Each of the various groups with whom 
the teacher works tends to focus its attention on a fraction of the total 
range of teacher competence. Only when the whole range is clearly defined 
can each group see its concerns in the proper perspective. Only then can 
effective communication be established. 

What is a good definition? — A definition of teacher competence ade- 
quate to serve as a common frame of reference and as a criterion for meas- 
urement cannot be developed merely by summating the concerns of all 
interested groups. It should take into account all professional responsibilities 
of the teacher in our society and there is no assurance that some major area 
of responsibility might not have escaped the attention of all groups. It 
should also be selective, providing assurance that some groups may not ex- 
pect services that are inappropriate. 

Students of societal organization are becoming increasingly aware that 
within the social structure various groups — notably the profession:, — are 
characterized by the critical importance of their services to society. The 
group is organized, and its membership trained, to make these services fully 
effective. Its status within the structure of society is determined by the 
quality of the services it renders. 

The role of each group within the social structure is defined in terms 
of these services. A clear definition of its role is essential to efficiency of 
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service and to avoid misunderstanding with the public. Obviously, the true 
role — that is, the role that should be filled — cannot be determined by a 
survey of practices or a canvass of public expectations. While useful as a 
beginning, such expectations and practices are limited in scope by tradition 
and by the narrowness of individual experience. Professional judgment is 
required to determine what services are needed by society and can be made 
available by the profession. 

It is clear that what is required in education as a criterion for measure- 
ment of teacher competence is a definition of the teacher’s role in our society. 

The California Definition. — The need for an adequate definition of 
teacher competence was recognized by the California Council on Teacher 
Education immediately after it was organized in 1945. Since the major pur- 
pose of the Council is to develop improved programs for teacher prepara- 
tion, an objective definition of the desired product was essential for their 
validation. A coordinating committee was appointed to plan and direct this 
project. Since it required the determination of the services the schools 
should provide and the development of the abilities required by the teacher 
in order that they be made available, the definition called for the coopera- 
tive effort of all professional groups and many interested lay groups and 
individuals interested in effective teaching. 

The California Definition, as it is commonly termed, was first published 
in 1952 and was adopted in 1955 by the California Teachers Association as 
the official definition of teacher competence. It his since demonstrated its 
practical value in serving as the basis for program building and validation, 
in testing the effectiveness of processes for selection of candidates by pre- 
paring institutions, and as the criterion for developing instruments for 
teacher appraisal. It has been subjected to a variety of studies to determine 
its adequacy as a definition of the teacher’s role in society. 

Actually, the California Definition identifies six teacher roles on the 
basis of the groups or individuals with whom the teacher is working. The 
descriptions of the six teacher roles are intended to outline the major func- 
tions and, in a general way, the areas of teacher competence that typify 
each role. A more detailed analysis is given in the Appendix. 



Teacher Roles in Promoting Pupil Growth’ 

1. Director of Learning. — The need for expertness in guiding learning 
activities in the classroom and other group situations is widely recognized. 
Some of these activities are designed to provide for important achievements 



1 Reproduced by permission of California Teachers Association from Teacher Competence: 
Its Nature and Scope, 1957, pp. 12-21. (This publication is no longer in print. The current ver- 
sion is entitled Six Areas of Teacher Competence, Commission on Teacher Education, California 
Teachers Association, 1964. The definition itself remains as set forth in the 1957 version. ) 
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required of all pupils, such as skill in the fundamental processes, while 
others may be designed specifically to develop competence in democratic 
processes. All of them call for competence in group leadership, based on: 

a. A clear understanding of how pupils learn, as demonstrated by 
ability to plan and direct learning activities that incorporate effective moti- 
vation and opportunity for critical thinking and generalization. 

b. An understanding of the individual pupil as demonstrated by ability 
to meet individual needs and develop individual talents in a group situation. 

c. Ability to appraise the effectiveness of group activities in achieving 
desired outcomes. 

2. Counselor and Guidance Worker. — Many, and probably most, of the 
needs and problems of the pupil can be provided for in group situations. 

From time to time, however, cases arise where academic and personal prob- 
lems call for individual counseling and guidance by the teacher. While un- 
usual problems call for specialized services, the individual problems of the 
pupil and the individual expression of them, are primarily the responsibility / 

of the teacher. 

Two major functions, which differ more in purpose than in the activi- 
ties they call for, are to be served in this role. On the one hand there is the 
responsibility to society to provide healthy and emotionally mature individ- 
uals prepared to fill all the important and social roles. On the other hand is 
the responsibility to help the pupil to become fully effective as an individual. 

Both of these responsibilities call for teachers who can deal effectively with 
the pupil in individual relationships. 

Teacher competence in this role, accordingly, is based on: 

a. Ability to establish effective relationships with the individual pupil. 

b. Ability to collect pertinent counseling information about the pupil. 

c. Use of suitable counseling techniques to guide the pupil in under- 
standing himself and arriving at a solution of his own problems. 

d. Information about the society the pupil will enter and the opportuni- 
ties it affords for service as demonstrated by helping the pupil to match his 
own capacities and interests with the requirements and opportunities in 
various fields of endeavor. 

e. Effective relationships with the home. 

f. Recognition of the need, when it arrives, to call on specialized serv- 
ices for serious problem cases. 



Liaison Roles of the Teacher 

3. Mediator of the Culture. — To see that the future member of society 
acquires his cultural heritage is a major responsibility of the teacher as me- 
diator of the culture. The effective member of society is informed about its 
nature and problems, accepts its behavioral controls, and also shares in the 
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contributions of the fields of learning. Social values and behavioral controls 
vary from one culture to another and in the same culture from time to time. 
It is for this reason that the definition of teaching competence depends so 
largely on value judgments and differs so sharply among cultures. 

It is this relationship to the culture, also, that differentiates this role 
from Role 1, the Director of Learning. At first glance it may seem artificial 
to consider as a separate area of competence the ability to direct learning 
(Role 1) and knowing what is to be learned (Role 3). Yet experience shows 
that a teacher with scholarship in one field — mathematics, for example — may 
be ineffective if assigned to teach outside his field — as in literature. On the 
other hand, a scholar may be an ineffective teacher unless he understands 
the learning process and the principles of human development. It is to em- 
phasize the fact that both areas of competence are necessary to teaching 
effectiveness that, for purposes of this definition, they are placed in sep- 
arate roles. 

This necessity for scholarship calls attention to the interesting fact that 
we think of different kinds of teachers according to what they teach, al- 
though this is only one relatively minor differentiation among teachers in 
all six roles. Even in his role as Mediator of the Culture it is not sufficient 
that the teacher is a scholar in his chosen field. He must also exemplify the 
attitudes and ideals valued by the culture. What is worth learning depends 
primarily on the society served by the school. 

In our society, for example, problem-solving abilities and the tech- 
niques for effective participation in the solution of social problems are quali- 
ties desired in each member. The worth and responsibility of the individual 
are stressed as social values. Classroom and school activities must reflect 
these values. The teacher who is an effective Mediator of the Culture will: 

a. Define his objectives so as to include the values that are important 
in the culture. 

b. Utilize his field of specialization to develop problem-solving effec- 
tiveness. 

c. Design pupil activities to develop ability and motivation for solving 
social problems. 

d. Develop the appreciations, attitudes, and abilities required for ef- 
fective participation in a democratic society. 

e. Draw on a scholarly background to enrich the cultural growth of 
his pupils. 

4. Link with the Community. — The teacher is the link between the or- 
ganized society and its future member. The effectiveness of the school is 
measured, in the last analysis, by the success with which today’s children 
can meet the responsibilities of membership in tomorrow’s adult society. 
This role, accordingly, includes liaison functions which are necessary for 
two purposes: to work cooperatively with the public in developing and in- 
terpreting an effective program of education and to provide for a systematic 
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induction of youth into increasingly important community activities. Com- 
petence in this role will be demonstrated by: 

a. Ability to participate with the public in planning the goals of edu- 
cation and in interpreting the school program. 

b. Finding opportunities for educationally valuable pupil services to the 
community and utilizing the resources of the community to develop signifi- 
cant applications of subject-matter. 

c. Exercising leadership in community affairs with the purpose of mak- 
ing the community a better place in which young people may grow up. 

Program -Building Roles 

Each teacher has a dual responsibility for program building. Effective 
operation and continued improvement within the local system are a part of 
his specific duties. Beyond this, however, each is a member of the profes- 
sion that is obligated to develop a program of education that will adequately 
meet our social needs. 

5. Member of the School Staff. — Program building within the local 
system is directed toward three important educational functions: to provide 
an articulated series of learning experiences leading to desired objectives; 
to provide an effective environment for developing the skills and attitudes 
needed for effective citizenship and for meeting developmental needs; and 
to provide for joint planning with the public on purposes and programs in 
education. The classroom is articulated with the all-school unit in each of 
these functions. 

Competence of the staff is revealed in several areas essential to effi- 
ciency in these functions: 

a. A continuing study of over-all purposes and objectives of the school, 
jointly with the public, and the articulation of classroom objectives to those 
accepted for the school as a whole. 

b. Planning of curricular and co-curricular activities, with those for 
each classroom articulated into an effective over-all sequence. 

c. Sharing the administrative responsibility for effective operation of 
the all- school program. 

d. Sharing in the evaluation of all-school objectives. 

6. Member of the Profession. — Effectiveness as a member of the pro- 
fession (not to be confused with membership in the voluntary organizations 
of the profession, which is only one aspect) calls for competence in three 
general areas of professional behavior: personal relationships, professional 
growth, and effectiveness in dealing with the general problems of the pro- 
fession. 

a. Personal relationships (with his pupils, colleagues, and the public). 
In these relationships the member of any profession is expected to reveal 



professional attitudes by conforming to the established codes of professional 
ethics and recognizing the priority of societal interests. In education this is 
indicated, for example, by willingness to render appropriate services beyond 
those he is committed to, contributing to the prestige of the profession by 
exemplifying the scholarship and ideals valued by society, and by taking 
part in developing and enforcing a functional code of ethics. 

b. Continued professional growth. It is not to be expected that the pro- 
cedures acquired in the pre-service program will be adequate for a lifetime 
of service. Needs created by social change cannot be entirely anticipated 
and pi ogress in the foundational sciences constantly opens the way to more 
effective procedures. The well prepared teacher is one who can develop 
more effective practices to meet new and more important requirements. 
Such professional growth is revealed by such activities as these: developing 
and testing more effective procedures individually in the course of his class- 
room activity or in collaboration with specialized professional groups; keep- 
ing informed on current trends, tendencies, and practices through the pro- 
fessional literature or attendance at professional meetings; and, in many 
cases, contributing to the professional literature. 

c. Effectiveness in contributing to the definition and achievement of 
the goals of the profession. Probably the unique character of a profession is 
that its members must take individual responsibilities for achievement of 
professional goals over and above their duties in the local system. These 
impose an array of important tasks: to improve the quality of membership, 
through improved programs of preparation, accreditation of programs, cer- 
tification requirements, and recruitment of desirable personnel; to improve 
the economic and social welfare of the membership; to define and enforce 
professional standards; to accumulate a body of professional procedures 
tested and proved to be effective; and to secure adequate physical facilities 
and financial support for the program. 

Some of these tasks are directed by leaders with special preparation 
while others are assumed by professional organizations, lay-professional 
groups, or professional schools. All of them represent a collective responsi- 
bility for the profession as a whole. They call for coordination, self-direction 
and effectiveness which are possible only if the individual members under- 
stand the significance of professional status and the obligations it imposes. 

Individual obligations for a given problem vary from moral and finan- 
cial support to active leadership, depending in some part at least on the 
teacher’s interests and opportunities for participation. Effective contribution 
would be demonstrated by one or more activities such as the following: 

a. As an individual. Interpreting to his colleagues and the public, in 
discussions and publications, the issues and significance of major problems 

in his field of interest and participating in workshops and conferences deal- 
ing with professional problems. 

b. Through professional organizations. Acting as a contributing mem- 
ber in organizations and committees actively engaged in the problem areas- 
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participating effectively in the work of the over-all professional organiza- 
tions at the local, state, and national level; and interpreting the work of 
these organizations to his colleagues and the public. 




How Much Competence Is Expected 

It is not to be expected, of course, that even the experienced teacher 
can achieve maximum expertness in all roles. Rather, a floor of minimum 
competence may be expected for each role, with a high level of competence 
in those where the teacher has special aptitudes and interests. Within any 
given school organization there must be sufficient competence in each role 
so that each function of the school may be carried out. 

In addition, each school function offers opportunity for specialized 
leadership. As examples of trained leaders who are expected to provide di- 
rection and coordination in each role, we note: 

1 . Director c f Learning 

supervisors 

college teacher educators 

2. Counselor and Guidance Worker 

counselors 
personnel workers 
college specialists 

3. Mediator of the Culture 

college academic staff 
educational sociologists 

4. Liaison with the Community 

superintendents 

administrative staff in public relations 
county and state officers 

5. Member of the School Community 

principals 
department heads 
co-curricular directors 

6. Member of the Profession 

local, state, and national leaders in professional organizations 

We are, however, concerned here primarily with teacher competence. 
Competences of specialized personnel require further exploration and defi- 
nition. 

A question needing an early answer is frequently raised: What level of 
competence in each role should be provided in the pre-service program of 
preparation? In the time now available, only a safety-minimum is possible. 
Possibly this should be related to inservice programs of continued prepara- 
tion. Any such dividing line must be established through empirical research. 
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Requirements for a Useful Definition 

In February, 1950, the American Educational Research Association ap- 
pointed a seven-member committee on Criteria of Teacher Effectiveness to 
investigate the requirements such criteria should meet. The Committee in 
its two Reports' emphasized that a conceptual definition of the effective 
teacher was prerequisite to a systematic development of operational defini- 
tions and the study of techniques for collecting evidence. They recognized 
that the possible criteria of effectiveness must fall into two general cate- 
gories: 

Ultimate, relating directly to teacher effectiveness, and 

Proximate, relating to observable behavior and characteristics from 
which effectiveness may be inferred. The latter are valid only to the extent 
that they are related to the former. 

In 1954 a committee of the American Psychological Association re- 
ported on a study of the same general question. 2 Their recommendations 
agreed with those of the committee of AERA listed above and included 
other requirements more specific and detailed. As they relate to teacher 
competence, they may be summarized and interpreted under these headings: 

Social validity Variability among the population 

Conceptualization Measurability 

Stability of the function Ultimate-immediate relationships 

The nature of each of these requirements may be clarified by illustrat- 
ing each as it applies to the California Definition: 

1. Social validity. — The product defined is to be justified as socially 
necessary in terms of what should be. The development of the California 
Definition anticipated this requirement. Under the continuing leadership of 
the California Council on Teacher Education all segments of the profession 
in California participated in developing the concept of the effective teacher. 
The attributes that had been intuitively recognized were validated in terms 
of the goals of education in our society since these goals of education are 
achieved largely through the teachers in the schools. 

2. Conceptualization. — A definition, to be useful, must present an inte- 
gral portrayal of the desired product. The conceptualization must meet this 
requirement in order to serve as the basis for curriculum construction as 
well as for the derivation of measuring instruments. The California Defini- 

1 H. H. Remmers, and Others, “Report of the Committee on the Criteria of Teacher Effec- 
tiveness,” Review of Educational Research, 22: 238-63; June 1952. 

H. H. Remmers, and Others, “Second Report of the Committee on Criteria of Teacher Ef- 
fectiveness,” Journal of Educational Research, 46: 641-58; May 1953. 

2 American Psychological Association, Technical Recommendations for Tests and Diagnostic 
Techniques; 1954. 
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tion conceptualizes the effective teacher in the preceding description of 
each of six teacher roles. 

The instruments used for evaluation should measure a sampling of the 
abilities called for or implied in the conceptualization. It is not acceptable, 
therefore, to confuse the instrument with the criterion by defining the com- 
petent teacher in terms of scores on a test or rating scale. Neither is a defi- 
nition acceptable if it is not comprehensive in covering all essential areas of 
competence or if it is not selective in excluding requirements not known to 
be essential. 

3. Stability of the function. — It would be futile to undertake the meas- 
urement of any function that varies unpredictably from time to time. It is 
generally assumed that the competence of a given teacher remains constant 
over a reasonable period. The results of the measurements to be referred to 
in a later section confirmed this belief. 

4. Variability among the population. — No one seriously questions the 
assumption that teachers vary in ability, however it may be defined. This 
assumption is basic to the idea of providing programs for teacher prepara- 
tion, selection of teachers, and in encouraging teachers to avail themselves 
of opportunities for inservice education. Experimental projects for improve- 
ment of programs of preparation are based on concern about this variability 
and all attempts to measure teacher competence produce evidence that it 
exists. 

5. Ultimate-immediate relationships. — The essential idea here was em- 
phasized both by the committee of the AERA and the committee of the 
APA. The relationship of each immediate factor in the definition, consisting 
of observable facts or behavior, to the ultimate concept of teacher effective- 
ness should be clearly established, either logically or through experimental 
evidence. In the California Definition this relationship is maintained by re- 
lating each requirement to the goals of education. 

In particular, the personality traits that are essential to teacher compe 
tence need to be determined experimentally. Less attention than formerly 
is now devoted to the study of personality traits of the teacher. There is no 
evidence that there is one best composite of personality traits. Any defini- 
tion that includes them must assume the burden of establishing the validity 
of the requirement. 

6. Measurability. The function should be defined in measurable or 
observable terms. For this reason teacher competence is to be defined, as in 
the California Definition, as the kinds of behavior suitable to achieve the 
goals of education and toward the development of which the program of 
preparation is designed. This behavioral definition will be found in the 
Appendix. 

The six requirements outlined above are useful guides in assessing the 
value of any definition of teacher competence. The California Definition 



was used for illustrative purposes. Whatever definition is accepted must be 
defended on the basis of each of the requirements. 

On the other hand it is equally clear that any generally applicable defi- 
nition, to be adequate for any given institution or school system, must be 
adjusted to the local needs, philosophy, and goals. This, however, is not to 
say that modifications are subject to the whims and caprices of the staff. 
The structure of the criterion as it is finally set up must be subjected to the 
same rigorous analysis as any other part of the experimental design. 
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IV 

Instruments Used In Measurement 



The criterion is the frame of reference from which instruments and 
procedures for measurement are designed. The committee of the American 
Psychological Association dealt with this important relationship. While the 
committee was concerned with devices for collecting various kinds of data, 
reference here will be to instruments for directing observations of teachers. 

Requirements for Instruments 

The validity of the instrument is measured by the extent to which it 
samples the areas of competence defined in the criterion. The extent is to 
be appraised both selectively and comprehensively. On the one hand, all the 
data collected through use of the instrument should be relevant to what is 
called for in the criterion. On the other hand, it is unlikely that any one in- 
strument or procedure will be adequate to measure in detail the broad 
scope of teacher competence. Devising of instruments, therefore, calls for a 
selection of what is most important, either because it is essential socially or 
because there is suspicion of inadequacy of achievement. Selection should 
be explicit and considered, rather than a matter of negligence and over- 
sight. Measurement should be deferred, rather than omitted. 

The suitability of an instrument for local use depends on its local as 
well as its general validity. To impose a philosophy on any local institution 
is not only inappropriate but impractical. The goals of each institution are 
unique and its criterion must be adapted accordingly. The instrument should 
be developed from this adaptation. 

This requirement rules out the too common practice of waiting until 
experimentation with programs of preparation is fairly complete and then 
using some widely publicized instrument to measure the quality of teachers 
produced by the experimental program. When we realize that uniqueness 
in objectives and philosophy extends to the local school systems as well as 
to the preparing institutions the possibility of constructing instruments of 
universal validity becomes remote. 

An instrument to be used for appraising quality of teaching, and, in 
comparison, of groups of teachers, must reveal the statistical qualities re- 
quired in effective instruments for measurement. These include consistency, 
discriminative ability, and freedom from personal bias. 
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Developing an Instrument 

Since a universally valid instrument is out of the question, it appears 
that much of the research in this area has been directed to a dead end. The 
alternative is to develop a procedure for local development of useful instru- 
ments. The procedure must be simple and practical and the instruments 
producd must meet the requirements set forth above. There is, fortunately, 
some experience indicating that it is practical for local staff to construct 
and administer instruments whose quality was adequate for experimental 
purposes. The construction of the instrument will be outlined with special 
reference to these requirements. 

As part of the evaluation of an experimental program at the University 
of Hawaii during the years 1957-59, it was necessary to compare the quality 
of teachers prepared in an experimental program with graduates of the reg- 
ular program. Since the instruments currently available provided no useful 
data when tried out, it was necessary to develop new procedures and in- 
struments. 

Securing validity. — The instrument was derived from the California 
Definition which was accepted as a criterion. The procedure included the 
following steps: 

1. About 25 statements describing teacher abilities were selected from 
the California Definition. These represented the abilities considered by the 
staff to be most critical. 

2. Where necessary, other statements not explicit in the Definition but 
considered important locally were added to the list. 

3. Each of the statements was then developed into a five-item scale, 
with each item describing what would be observable in the practices of 
teachers ranging from expert to ineffective. 

For example, in the California Definition the following statement oc- 
curs: 

1.33 Provides opportunities for wide participation. 1 

This was developed into a scale with five items each describing what 
might be seen in classrooms ranging from good to ineffective, as follows: 

8. OPPORTUNITY FOR WIDE PARTICIPATION 

a. Students are largely passive; teacher “lectures” the large 
part of the time. 

b. Students are encouraged to participate in discussion and 
related activities. 

c. Students respond when called upon. 

d. Students respond well in teacher-led discussion. 

e. Students have maximum opportunity for discussion and 
participation in activities. 



1 See Appendix. 



The items were then shuffled for technical reasons to be explained be- 

\ low. 

4. The scales were compiled into an instrument to direct both observa- 
tion and interview. Data on many of the scales can be collected by observa- 
tion in the classroom. On the other hand, to find out about the teacher’s 
contribution to building the local school program or effectiveness in the 
I community, an interview with the teacher and also with the principal is 

l usually necessary. For this reason the scale was in two parts, Part I calling 

\ for observable data, Part II calling for interview data. 

Avoiding pitfalls. — As a measuring instrument the rating scale is pe- 
culiarly subject to a variety of hazards. This may be due in part to the dual 
j. purposes that a rating scale must serve. First, it must be designed to stand- 

f ardize the collection of data: What data are needed and how can they be 

collected? Second, it is usually designed to standardize the appraisal of data: 
j What is the quality assigned to each of the various items of data collected? 

\ fi y keeping these dual purposes distinct, and giving careful attention 

» to each, most of the difficulty commonly encountered in scale construction 

| can Be avoided. The most common hazards in construction of rating scales 

and the steps to avoid them are as follows: 

k The halo effect. Good or bad impressions in one area are likely to 
affect ratings in all areas. To avoid the halo effect it is necessary that each 
I item be clear, specific, free from ambiguity, and have the same meaning for 

all qualified observers. Each item should call for concrete evidence which 
is clearly indicated. 

In order to adhere rigorously to this requirement all reference to per- 
sonality traits was excluded from the scale. This is in accord with research 
findings relative to construction of a useful scale, and also with the point 
of view taken in the California Definition. There it is pointed out that while 
the personal qualities of the teacher are of the utmost importance, this is 
rather for evaluating teacher potential than present performance. Present 
I performance can and should be evaluated directly. If performance is effec- 

| tive, then personality is presumably acceptable. If performance is ineffec- 

t tive, then personal traits may be explored as part of the diagnosis, but this 

| was not the function of this instrument. 

| 2 - The fallacy of extreme cases.— What does it mean if a teacher re- 

ceives a zero rating on any item of the scale? Is it possible for a teacher to 
[ be competent in every other area, for example, if discipline is totally lacking? 

S On a well designed scale total inadequacy in any one area would be re- 

flected in many other areas. As a precaution, however, an anchor item was 
included. This is a separate scale on which the observer, after he had made 
notes relative to all other scales, recorded his general appraisal of the 
teacher. Experimentation has revealed the value of this technique. 

Actually, this is a recognition of the true function of the scale, which 
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is to make the observer efficient by standardizing his observations. In other 
words the observer, not the scale, is the measuring instrument. This may 
explain why careful training of the observer is necessary to prepare him to 
perform efficiently. Special training is a common requirement for effective 
administration of the individual intelligence test, the Rorschach Test, and 
many other technical instruments designed for careful and critical measure- 
ment. A rating scale for teachers measures a function as complex and tech- 
nical as is measured by any of these instruments, hence the need for special 
preparation before undertaking the observations. 

3. The personal factor. — Even a carefully constructed instrument, with 
items operationally defined and standards generally agreed upon, cannot 
counteract the tendency for some observers to rate consistently higher or 
lower than others. This further emphasizes the need for careful training of 
observers. Practice in joint use of the scale in observations, with discussion 
of the meaning of items, is necessary to arrive at a common interpretation 
of what has been observed and how it is to be appraised. This needs to be 
supplemented by occasional joint observations from time to time, to be sure 
that differences in meaning and judgment are not developing. 

4. Discriminative ability. — Unless the instrument is very carefully de- 
signed there will be a marked tendency for observers to use only the upper 
half of the scales. Several steps are useful to counter this tendency. Each 
scale should be specifically directed to one and only one variable. Each item 
on the scale should describe behavior likely to be observed, or clearly 
comparable to what will be observed. 

Equally important is the necessity to separate judgment from observa- 
tion. During the observation the attention of the observer is directed to 
each objective included in the scale. He takes factual notes from which he 
later identifies the item on the instrument most nearly descriptive of what 
he saw. In order that the judgmental aspect be kept to a minimum, the items 
in each scale were shuffled and listed in random order. 



Quality of the Instrument in Practice 

The instrument thus constructed was used for appraising the experi- 
mental group and a control group in the Hawaii schools. About 70 teachers 
prepared in the experimental program and 70 teachers graduated from the 
regular program were each observed independently by two observers at dif- 
ferent times. An analysis of the results showed that the committee had been 
successful in producing an instrument of acceptable quality. As a measure 
of consistency the correlation between the ratings of the two observers was 
.87. The mean was about one point higher than was desirable — about 4.1 on 
a 5-point scale. In spite of this, the discriminating quality of the scale was 



sufficient to show a significant difference between the regular and the ex- 
perimental group. 

An interesting correlation of .84 was found between the total ratings 
and ratings on the anchor item. If any important factors of competence had 
been unduly emphasized, or entirely omitted on the scale, this bias should 
be reflected in a low correlation between the anchor item and the total 
rating. This relatively high correlation also confirms other experimental 
findings that once the observer has taken his notes, the anchor rating is all 
that is needed in any informal use of the scale. 

Since this initial experience the instrument has been subjected to con- 
tinued study and revision and has been used in several experimental proj- 
ects in teachers colleges and in teacher appraisal programs in school sys- 
tems. The desirable characteristics found earlier have been verified in later 
analyses. 1 With the auxiliary forms that have been developed, the instrument 
has become an efficient and convenient means for appraising teachers. 

While the ultimate desideratum is for each institution or larger school 
system to adapt the instrument to its own philosophy, experience indicates 
the desirability for extended use of the original instrument before under- 
taking any revision. 



Conclusions 

The effectiveness of the instrument produced through the procedures 
described above may be attributed to several critical factors suggested by 
experimentation and experience in this field: 

1. The instrument was systematically derived from an acceptable cri- 
terion. The California Definition proved effective for this purpose. 

2. The procedure was sufficiently flexible to allow adaptation for local 
goals and philosophy. 

3. The procedures for constructing scales incorporated precautions 
against hazards common to scale development. 

4. Care was exercised to train observers in the use of the scales. The 
training program is essential to develop common meanings for items in the 
scales and to reconcile differences in philosophy. 

The availability of an effective instrument for teacher appraisal that 
can be adapted for local use suggests many important developments. Since 
the instruments developed locally will be derived from the California Defi- 
nition as a frame of reference, their areas of common ground will be greater 
than their differences. After some experience it should be possible to de- 
velop a basic instrument directed to the common objectives. With IBM 
analysis of scales and items, the qualities of the basic instrument can be 



1 Staff members from San Jose State College, in particular, have been active in analysis, 
revision, and experimentation with the instrument in Northern California, Nevada, and sections 
of the Midwest. 



carefully refined. This can be centrally published with local supplements to 
recognize local philosophies. 

Availability of a universally acceptable instrument to evaluate a major 
segment of teacher competence of common concern opens up a wide range 
of intriguing possibilities for research in preparing institutions. They can 
determine their effectiveness in producing competent teachers and identify 
important areas of strength and weakness. It should be possible to identify 
any unusually effective program features worth trying out in other institu- 
tions. The untested assumptions underlying admission requirements, pro- 
grams of preparation, and utilization of teachers can be re-examined and 
validated. We would be in a position to validate accreditation standards and 
certification requirements. 

These are important repsonsibilities which demand firsthand attention 
by the organized profession. Guaranteeing competence in its practitioners 
is a major obligation of a profession. 
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APPENDIX 



Six Teacher Roles 



Roles of the Teacher in Promoting Pupil Growth 
Role 1: Director of Learning 

1.1 Adapts principles of child growth and development to planning of 
learning activities. 

1.11 Recognizes and deals with each pupil according to his needs. 

1.12 Helps individuals acquire the skills of effective group mem- 



1.13 Works closely with specialists, parents, and community agen- 
cies in the solution of physical and mental health problems. 

1.14 Makes and uses pupil records in ascertaining needs, planning 
work and guiding the learning process. 

1.2 Plans teacher-learning situations in accord with acceptable princi- 
ples of learning. 

1.21 Provides effective and continuing motivation. 

1.211 Develops cooperatively with pupils objectives for large 
units of study, daily class work, and special activities. 

1.212 Arranges for differentiated assignments to meet needs 
and abilities of individual pupils. 

1.213 Uses a variety of instruments and techniques for keep- 
ing pupil informed of his progress. 

1.22 Utilizes a variety of classroom activities. 

1.23 Selects and uses a wide variety of instructional materials. 

1.24 Provides abundant and varied opportunities for individual 
and group expression in appropriate creative helds. 

1.25 Helps pupil make application of his experiences to many situ- 



1.3 Demonstrates effective instructional procedures. 

1.31 Provides a physical environment which facilitates learning. 

1.32 Makes assignments skillfully. 

1.33 Provides opportunities for wide participation. 

1.4 Utilizes adequate evaluation procedures. 

1.41 Carries on evaluation as an integral part of instruction. 

1.42 Enlists cooperation of pupils and parents in developing pro- 
grams of evaluation. 

1.43 Uses a variety of devices and procedures. 

1.44 Organizes and summarizes data for meaningful interpretation. 
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1.45 Reports to parents in terms of growth in knowledge, skills, at- 
titudes, and social behavior. 

1.46 Uses evaluative evidence to improve teaching-learning expe- 
riences. 

1.47 Leads the learner to assume an important role in the evalua- 
tion of his own growth and development. 

1.5 Maintains an effective balance of freedom and security in the class- 
room. 

1.51 Shows an honest liking and sincere regard for boys and girls. 

1.52 Emphasizes responsible group living with standards of con- 
duct cooperatively determined. 

1.53 Develops relations among pupils that are cooperative and 
natural. 

1.54 Provides opportunities for pupils to develop qualities of lead- 
ership and of self-direction. 

1.55 Plans management of classroom routine as a worthwhile learn- 
ing experience for pupils. 

Role 2: Counselor and Guidance Worker 

2.1 Utilizes effective procedures for collecting information about each 
pupil. 

2.11 makes effective use of informal procedures: anecdotal records, 
interviews, questionnaires, check lists. 

2.12 Utilizes standard tests. 

2121 Is familiar with the more useful ones in his own field. 
2.122 Selects those most appropriate for his purpose. 

2.13 Is skillful in constructing and using informal tests and socio- 
metric devices. 

2.131 Appraises the characteristics of the test. 

2.132 Interprets test results. 

2.14 Provides pupils and parents with adequate reports. 

2.141 Bases grades and reports on cumulative records. 

2.2 Uses diagnostic and remedial procedures effectively. 

2.21 Identifies learning difficulties. 

2.22 Knows common diagnostic and achievement tests in own and 
related fields. 

2.23 Administers and interprets diagnostic and achievement tests. 

2.24 Selects appropriate remedial materials for instruction in rela- 
tion to pupil’s level of achievement. 

2.25 Reveals ability to work correctively with the pupil at the level 
of his abilities, achievements, and interests at the given time. 

2.26 Prepares and uses accurate and adequate records. 

2.261 Makes case studies. 

2.262 Keeps cumulative records. 
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2.3 Helps the pupil to understand himself. 

2.31 Establishes effective relationships with individual pupils. 

2.311 Utilizes suitable counseling techniques. 

2.312 Maintains effective relationship with the home. 

2.32 Assists the pupil in self-evaluation. 

2.321 Helps him to understand his own abilities and limita- 
tions. 

2.322 Guides him in the analysis of his personal problems. 

2.323 Assists him in defining realistic goals. 

2.324 Directs him to sources of information on vocational op- 
portunities and careers. 

2.4 Works effectively with the specialized counseling services. 

2.41 Recognizes serious problem cases. 

2.42 Refers serious cases to the specialist, with adequate back- 
ground information. 

Liaison Roles of the Teacher 
Role 3: Mediator of the Culture 

3.1 Draws on a scholarly background to enrich cultural growth of pu- 
pils. 

3.2 Directs individuals and groups to appropriate significant life appli- 
cation of classroom learning. 

3.21 Utilizes his field of subject matter and/or general education in 
the solution of social, economic, scientific, and ethical prob- 
lems. 

3.22 Reveals the wide significance of his own subject matter field. 

3.23 Develops an understanding of the inter-relationships among 
the great disciplines. 

3.3 Designs classroom activities to develop pupil ability and motivation 
for: 

3.31 Finding democratic solutions to current social problems. 

3.32 Recognizing and identifying key problems. 

3.33 Understanding their inter-relationships and defining the issues. 

3.4 Directs pupils in learning to use those materials from which they 
will continue to learn after leaving school. 

3.41 Teaches pupils to locate information on current problems. 

3.42 Utilizes effective activities to develop pupil skill in using such 
materials in analyzing current problems. 

3.5 Develops pupil-attitudes and skills necessary for effective participa- 
tion in a changing democratic society. 

3.51 Uses democratic techniques and skills in teaching. 

3.52 Provides for the use of democratic attitudes and skills by the 
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pupils in the classrooms, through: 

3.521 Teacher-pupil planning of problem units. 

3.522 Development of effective discussion practices. 

3.523 Guidance in effective committee and other group par- 
ticipation. 

3.6 Helps his students acquire the values realized as ideals of democ- 
racy, such as: 

3.61 Mutual respect. 

3.62 Willingness and ability to cooperate in the solution of prob- 
lems. 

3.63 Willingness and ability to use intelligence in problem-solving. 

3.64 Goals and standards for effective living in our culture. 



Role 4: Link with the Community 



4.1 Utilizes available education resources of community in classroom 

procedures. 

4.11 Invites parents and other adults to share hobbies, talents, and 
experiences with students. 

4.12 Utilizes field trips to draw on community resources. 

4.13 Interprets community to pupils through his own field and inci- 
dental activities. 

4.14 Reveals to the public the significance of the school program 
through pupil activities in classroom, school, and community 
projects. 

4.15 Initiates students into community responsibilities appropriate 
to their age level. 



4.2 Secures cooperation of parents in school activities. 

4.21 Knows when and how to obtain assistance for school or class 
affairs. 

4.22 Conforms with policies of Parent-Teacher Associations and 
other cooperating groups relating to cooperation with the 
school. 

4.23 Encourages parents to visit regular classes and special school 
events. 

4.24 Conducts individual and group parent conferences with in- 
creasing skill. 

4.3 Assists lay groups in understanding modern education. 

4.31 Participates effectively with various socio-economic groups. 

4.32 Keeps parents and public informed of school activities through 
bulletins, class letters, and newspaper articles. 

4.33 Initiates opportunities to discuss educational problems and 
accomplishments with friends, neighbors, and community ac- 
quaintances. 

4.34 Accepts invitations to speak upon educational subjects. 
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4.35 Communicates effectively with the public as well as with 
members of the profession. 

4.4 Participates in definition and solution of community problems re- 
lating to education. 

4.41 Contributes to service in the community. 

4.42 Participates as a member of the profession in school better- 
ment programs, bond issues and legislative matters. 

4.43 Draws upon reliable sources for information and assistance. 

Program-Building Roles 
Role 5: Member of the Staff 

5.1 Contributes to the definition of the over-all aims of the school. 

5.11 Works effectively with the public to define school aims. 

5.12 Interprets the relationship of school program and activities to 
the desired aims. 

5.13 Articulates his classroom objectives to those of the school. 

5.2 Contributes to the development of a school program to achieve its 
objectives. 

5.21 Participates effectively in all-school curriculum developments. 

5.211 Utilizes effective procedures in curriculum-building. 

5.212 Demonstrates familiarity with current curricular proj- 
ects and patterns 

5.22 Articulates his classroom program to the school curriculum. 

5.3 Contributes to the effectiveness of over-all school activities. 

5.31 Participates in planning and guidance of student activities. 

5.32 Assumes appropriate administrative responsibility for opera- 
tion of the school as a whole. 

5.4 Cooperates effectively in the evaluation of the school program. 

5.41 Can define school aims in terms suitable for evaluation. 

5.42 Participates in collection of relevant evidence. 

5.43 Interprets the evidence to indicate needed revisions in pro- 
gram and aims. 

Role 6: A Member of the Profession 

6.1 Demonstrates an appreciation of the social importance of the pro- 
fession. 

6.11 Renders appropriate service to society beyond that for which 
he has contracted. 

6.12 Contributes to the honor and prestige of the profession by his 
personal conduct. 

6.13 Actively seeks to upgrade professional standards through se- 
lective recruitment and retention programs. 
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6.14 Interprets to others the goals and practices of the profession. 

6.2 Contributes to the development of professional standards. 

6.21 Takes part in the development of a functional code of ethics. 

6.22 Adheres to the accepted code of ethics. 

6.23 Helps to enforce the code of ethics in upgrading standards of 
professional behavior. 

6.24 Supports an adequate system of certification and accreditation. 

6.25 Helps improve pre-service and inservice programs of prepara- 
tion. 

6.3 Contributes to the porfession through its organizations. 

6.31 Becomes a member of the organization. 

6.32 Takes active part in the formulation of the organization pol- 
icies. 

6.33 Supports the policy once formed until it is changed by the 
democratic process. 

6.34 Seeks and supports legislative programs to improve the pro- 
gram of education as well as the economic and social status of 
the profession. 

6.4 Takes a personal responsibility for his own professional growth. 

6.41 Develops and tests more effective classroom procedures. 

6.42 Keeps informed on current trends, tendencies, and practices 
in his field by use of professional literature. 

6.43 Participates in conferences, workshops, etc., dealing wth pro- 
fessional problems. 

6.44 Enlarges his horizons through academic and non-academic ex- 
periences. 

6.5 Acts on a systematic philosophy, critically adopted and consistently 

applied. 

6.51 Expresses a systematic philosophy of education held with 
deep personal conviction. 

6.52 Identifies and clarifies the philosophical assumptions under- 
lying various and conflicting policies for his work in the six 
roles of professional practice. 

6.53 Utilizes explicitly his philosophical views in making consistent 
choices of educational policies and practices. 
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